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ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the current issue of the ANNUAL we are inaugurating a series of 
special publications of the American Schools of Oriental Research, to be 
known as the Offprint Series. The purpose is to make available separately 
some of the contributions to the ANNUAL at a price proportionately lower 
tnan the cost of the entire volume. For practical reasons the Series will 
not include articles that are less than 25 pages in length. The inclusion 
of longer contributions will be determined by the individual authors, who 
must bear the total initial expense of the pamphlet edition. The offprints 
may be procured through the Executive Secretary (Box 25, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia), or from the following publishers: 
J. H. Furst Company, 12 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, Md.; Paul Geuthner. 
Paris; Luzac & Co., London; Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 

The following pamphlets are now available: 

E. A. Spetser, Lthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium 
B. C. (The Hurrians and their Connections with the Habiru and the 
Hyksos). Pp.42..... . oe ee $0.60 


W. F. Atsricut, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. I A: The Bronze 
Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign. Pp.74. . . . . $1.00 
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BETH SHEMESH IN 1933 


The Haverford Expedition is publishing from time to time, in articles 
and volumes, the materials for a report on this ancient site. It may be 
possible in a few years to fashion the synthesis and tell the story of the 
early days in this part of old Sorek. We reckon eight seasons of archae- 
ological work thus far at this site, including three British before 1913. 
The stalwart Scot, with his excellent Mediterranean background, who made 
the first modern attack on the problems of the hill (see the P. E. F. Annuals, 
I-II, 1911-13) would be pleased to see some of the data from this year’s 
excavations in which we actually mortised his neatly cut tenons in the 
Central City Area of his latest work and carried on northward along our 
own eastern scarp of 1930 through the centre of the hill. 

The Fifth Haverford Season at Ain Shems (Rumeileh) in Palestine was 
concluded this Summer. All our exploration was within the city circuit and 
was designed to add to our knowledge of the residential and industrial facts 
as well as to check our studies in the masonry, ceramic, and other remains. 

This year the staff was entirely an experienced one. Notable new addi- 
tions were by favor of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania whose 
Egyptian experts, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Rowe, intermitted their work on 
Meydum reporting to give us two solid months of service. Mr. Rowe was con- 
stantly in the field and made our excellent maps of the excavations, the most 
detailed and easily read of any we possess. Mrs. Rowe was official registrar. 
Mr. Arthur John Tobler of the Museum staff, in charge there of Palestinian 
exhibits, was in constant attendance upon the developments in the trenches 
and made a corpus of notes of the greatest value, recording the hour by-hour 
progress of the digging. Mr. Tobler who has been in other Near-eastern 
field-work for the University is now at Beisan. The familiarity of these 
staff members with Egyptian was of unusual timeliness this year. One day 
as the writer went from headquarters to the hill-top he found Mr. Rowe, 

sitting on a wall, alternately dousing and reading a scarab made of Egyptian 
limestone, as large as his palm, practically perfect, and containing ten lines 
of hieroglyphs. He announced it as a wedding-scarab of Amenhotep III 
(1400 B. C.) copies of which are known from Egypt and a fragment from 
Gezer. This scarab was taken from its place of deposit under a fine wall 
of the date of Solomon, so that it was already an antiquity, 400 years old, 
when put to its last use. About a score of small scarabs and interesting 
seals were found this Summer. 

Boulus Eff. Araj was with us for the fifth time, helping at any point of 
need, with survey, drawing, or field counsel. His ancestry connects with 
this valley as well as with his native Ramallah. Charles Percival Kent, a 
young Englishman born in India, but living now in Jerusalem was our 
skilled artist. Dr. Reisner’s Camp in Egypt generously spared us an expert 
pottery assembler. Dr. John Garstang kindly passed on to us several skilled 
aides of Egypt and Beisan after his operations at Jericho. 

The season’s effort was rewarded with an increase of knowledge of the 
town’s industrial as well as agricultural interests. And this is especially 
true for Early Iron I. This year there were grain-pits in unusual number. 
There was but a single large cistern. From its plaza a street ran N. W. 
to the region of numerous cisterns of former years and there connected 
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with the long street which is to be seen on our combination-map for the 
excavations of 1928-1929-1930. There were a few wine presses, one notable 
for size and suggestion. It was a large circular slab grooved and tilted to 
the edge of the catch-bowl at its lip. The surface of the slab was stained 
a dark purple and around the outfit was a masonry curb within which the 
grapes used to be massed for the treading. There were many more ovens 
than ever before. They were mostly in the silo district. There were forges 
for work in copper and numerous paved floors. 

Here, near the centre of the hill, were good house-lines and more courses 
of house-walls remaining than usual. We have a clearer sense of the 
solidarity and continuity of Bronze Age house-structures (M. B. and L. B.). 
Even more pronounced was the continuity of Early Iron Age structures. 
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We have brought to America an unusual supply of our drawn and un- 
drawn pottery sherds, illustrating types of vessels and their parts and add- 
ing to the corpus which we have begun in our three previous volumes. Some 
of these sherds would be available to other institutions, over here, who 
might be interested in the ceramics of Palestine. 

Among small objects of religious meaning, we found a clay mould for 
making the Astarte heads so commonly used in the Age of Early Iron II. 
These were to be attached by a clay peg to the pillar type bodies of Astarte 
figurines. A fragment of a clay mould of considerably earlier date (1. B.) and 
of greater importance was that showing a male and a female divinity, fully 
costumed, the female carrying two ankhs, the male deity an ankh in one 
hand and a waz sceptre in the other. The heads were missing, but some 
weeks later we found the fragment of the mould which gave the pattern 
of their feather head-dresses. The goddess has a heavy, flounced skirt. The 
god wears a kilt, girdle, sword, and dagger. They are in profile, the god 


in front. 
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There were infant jar-burials beneath house-floors and an adult skull 
protected by a carinated clay bowl standing on its side. 

The illustration here is of an object which may vie in importance with 
any finding of the season. A clay tablet of unusual shape which was in a 
score of fragments, a few missing, unfortunately, which has been put 
together. It is encircled by a cuneiform inscription on one side, thus adding 
to the Beth Shemesh repertory of handwriting. The script has aroused 
keen interest and several suggestions. I have asked Dr. Albright to examine 
the original in the Palestine Museum and to report on it. I am unwilling 
to expand upon his brilliant suggestions as in all fairness he ought to have 
the primacy in their interpretation. Sufficient to say now that he finds the 
writing alphabetic, impressed rather than directly inscribed and to be read 
with the aid of a mirror. This appears to be by far the best suggestion of 
many to date. But I gladly accede to the wish that a wider circle of 
scholars have a view of the short inscription on the face of the tablet which 
is 168 mm. long by 60 mm. wide. 


NOTES ON THE AIN SHEMS TABLET 
GEORGE A. BARTON 


Last summer Dr. Grant kindly sent me a photograph of his tablet, of 
which I could then make nothing. I noted that, if the script were that 
of Ras Shamra, the letter / could be made out in two places, but, as a 
number of the wedges pointed in the wrong direction for any cuneiform 
script known to me, I made nothing of it at the time. Under date of 
October 16th Dr. Albright wrote that, examining it in a mirror, he had 
made out that the first two letters are ’el, the inscription having been 
stamped on the tablet, and therefore written backwards. He added, “ un- 
fortunately, there are several breaks, which make a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion practically impossible, though all preserved characters are very clear 
indeed.” 

Upon receipt of Dr. Albright’s letter, I studied the photograph again, 
reading it in a mirror, and have obtained the following tentative results. 


Leek: WW +R bp ba [tle bbp bh Ff id! oe OF b-7 
2. 1th > < MAQETHIIE WTF eRe HEELS SETI 


Transliteration 
? Toa 
. “el ht qbt rty qtmt 


t's gl mht 


Tentative Translation 


1. “...O El, cut through the backbone of my stammering! I desire 
2. (that?) thou shalt remove the spring of the impediment.” .. . 
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It is needless to say that any rendering of a text of which so many characters 
are uncertain is precarious. In the case of a dialect of which we have no 
adequate vocabulary and at the meanings of many of the words of which 
we have to guess from meanings in Hebrew and Arabic, a translation is 
doubly precarious. In any event, however, the object seems to have been 
a prayer inscribed to be placed in the sanctuary of a god, probably El. 

The appearance of this text in this script at Beth-shemesh, taken in con- 
nection with the references to the founding of Ashdod and the building of a 
shrine at Kadesh in the wilderness in the third of the liturgical poems from 
Ras Shamra (Syria, XIV, 128 ff.), opens a new vista in the history of 
Southern Palestine in the time of the Patriarchs. Of this the writer hopes 
soon to treat elsewhere. 

















A NEW CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATION AT GIBEAH OF SAUL 






W. F. ALBRIGHT 





Nearly twelve years ago the writer began excavation at the site of Tell 
el-Fil, with a sum of $1000 which had been given to the Schools by Miss 
Juliana Wood of Philadelphia. Work continued intermittently for a year 
and a half, the actual working time being about six weeks. In those days 
the average wage of an able-bodied laborer was about 20 piastres a day in 
Jerusalem, so that we were not able to complete our task, even with the 
strictest economy. Enough evidence was obtained, however, to enable us to 
distinguish the principal phases of the history of the fortress, and to make 
outline plans of its walls in different periods. An account of our work, 
with elaborate discussion of the topography of the district north of Jerusalem, 
was published as Annual, Vol. IV (1924). 

In our first excavation we left the walls standing wherever possible, a 
practice which made complete detailed planning impossible, but left the 
masonry evidence relatively intact. The earthquake of 1927, which was 
particularly violent on the summit of the high marl hill of Gibeah, caused 
the collapse of all insecure sections of masonry. While regrettable, this 
destruction made renewed excavation in the interior of the fortress possible. 
In the first week of September, shortly after the writer’s return to the School 




























as Director, work was resumed on the site, and continued for nearly a thr 
month. We devoted our attention mainly to three tasks: the clearance of J str 
half the outside of the fortress, excavation of the untouched earth remaining JM a { 
in the interior of the fortress, and examination of the eastern edge of the whi 
hill, where greater depth of débris might be expected. firs 
The writer was assisted during the excavation by the Two Brothers IM of a 
Fellow, Mr. Percy B. Upchurch, and by the archaeological surveyor, William T 
Eff. Gad, to whom he wishes to express his thanks. There were two native J sout 
foremen, both experienced men, with an average force of about sixty men  nort 
and boys, nearly all from the village of Beit Haniné. Our old friend, tran 
Mohammed ‘Abd el-Haqq, part owner of the site, back from America on af with 
visit to his native village, arranged with the numerous joint owners for MM peri 
lease of the site to us, so we had no trouble with them this time. terra 
‘Since our knowledge of ceramic chronology has increased very greatly MM thou 
during the past eleven years, minor corrections are to be expected. Thus {Mm tion 
the |; 





we failed to find any pottery belonging to the transition from Iron I to 
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Iron II (tenth-ninth centuries B. C.), a fact which reduces the probability 
that the first phase of the third period belongs to the reign of Asa, about 
the beginning of the ninth century B. C. The Iron II sherds hitherto 
found belong to the eighth and seventh, not the ninth-eighth centuries. So 
far no Iron II pottery characteristic of the period before the middle of the 
eighth century has been found on the site. Otherwise the new results con- 
firm our previous ceramic chronology throughout. 

The puzzling problem of the first two fortresses is now solved. The sup- 
posed fortress of the first period proves to be the southwest corner tower of 
a much larger citadel, the main wall of which is represented by the con- 
structions on the northeast, hitherto assigned to the first phase of the 
second period. The second period in this corner tower synchronizes*with 
the second phase of the second period in the northeast constructions. The 
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Fig. 1. Outline plan of Saul’s Citadel. Part preserved in solid black. 
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three first phases of occupation are thus as follows: 1. miscellaneous con- 
structions antedating the foundation of the citadel (and not belonging to 
a fortress at all), destroyed by fire; 2. the first citadel (for the plan of 
which see fig. 1), destroyed also by a conflagration; 3. restoration of the 
first citadel, following nearly the same plan, abandoned without any trace 
of a destruction by fire. 

The walls of the first period, found between the foundations of the 
southwest tower of the citadel, and under the citadel foundations to the 
north and northeast of the tower, undoubtedly represent a village of the 
transition from Late Bronze to Iron I, that is, the twelfth century B. C., 
with possible extension baekward and forward. Pottery of the same general 
period was found in pockets in the rock along the east edge of the highest 
terrace of the tell. This village was destroyed in part, at least, by fire, 
though the extent of the conflagration cannot be determined. The destruc- 
tio. may safely be combined with the catastrophe of Gibeah recorded in 


the last chapters of Judges. 
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The second period belongs undoubtedly to about the time of Saul, since 
the extensive collection of potsherds from it must be assigned to the last 
phase of Iron I before the beginning of the transition to Iron II in the 
tenth century. This pottery is also roughly contemporaneous with the 
latest pottery from the Shiloh of Iron I, which was destroyed by fire after 
the death of Eli, about 1050 B. C. but it contains a much higher proportion 
of relatively late types. It also belongs to the transition between phases B, 
and B, at Tell Beit Mirsim. The complete absence of Philistine pottery 
(which passed out of use about 1000, according to the writer’s chronology, 
but about 1050, according to that of Petrie and Starkey) is not very strong 
evidence, in view of the smallness of the site, but also points to a date sub- 
sequent to the middle of the eleventh century. Since Tell el-Fl unquestion- 
ably represents Gibeah, the residence of Saul who reigned between 1020 and 
1000, the citadel of the second period (fig. 1) must have been built by him. 
While the small extent of the remains of this fortress has been a puzzle, the 
problem is now satisfactorily solved, as we shall see. 

The extent of the citadel cannot be determined exactly, with our present 
comparative material, but two considerations fix upper and lower limits. At 
about 65 metres east of the outer corner of the southwest tower the rock 
begins to fall away so rapidly that the citadel cannot have extended further 
in this direction. On the other hand, we cannot reduce the southern length, 
including the towers, to a point below which the distance between the 
towers becomes less than the length of the southwest tower itself. The total 
length is thus between 65 and 52 metres. The construction of the part pre- 
served is so regular that we cannot be appreciably wrong in taking the ratio 
of length to breadth as about the same as the corresponding ratio between 
the dimensions of the southwest tower. Our reconstruction is based on this 
observation, with use of the minimum dimensions, 52 by 35 metres over 
all, and 39 by 26 if we disregard the corner towers. 

There are a number of architectural parallels from the Early Iron Age. 
Dr. Glueck has found some fortresses of the same general type in Moab, 
which he assigns to the period between the twelfth and the eighth centuries. 
In the published material we find two partial parallels, both from southern 
Palestine. The closest one is a fortress at ‘Ain el-QudeirAt (Kadesh- 
barnea), which perhaps dates from the tenth century (the plan is published 
bv Woolley and Lawrence in the Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, Vol. 
IIT, p. 65). Here we have the same rectangular form, with a ratio of 3:2 
between length and breadth, the same double wall with casemates, while 
the southwest corner tower has the same form as ours, the similarity extend- 
ing even to details. The dimensions, about 60 by 40 metres. are larger than 
ours. The second parallel is the citadel of Azekah (Tell Zakariva), pub- 
lished by Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, pl. 3. but this 
parallel is rather remote. and its date is uncertain; the excavators considered 
if as a preéxilic construction with towers added in the Hellenistic period. 

With our present information it is quite impossible to determine the 
precise historical situation in which the citadel of Saul was burned. The 
destruction may have taken place early in his reign, before the battle of 
Michmash : it may also have fallen after Saul’s defeat and death on Mount 
tilhoa. The former is perhans the more likely alternative. since the fact 
that the complete reconstruction in the second phase of period IT follows 
the lines of the original citadel so closely suggests a reconstruction in Saul’s 
8 
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North revetment of fortress III-IV. The cross walls are Hellenistic-Roman. 











own time. The masonry of the second phase is much less massive and more 
regularly shaped and laid. 

In the Divided Monarchy (eighth or perhaps ninth century B. C.), a 
watch-tower (migdal) was built over the southwest tower of the citadel, 
which was presumably the best preserved point. This fortress was built 
around and upon the tower, and its outer walls were protected by a well- 
built revetment, best preserved on the north side (see fig. 2). The walls 
of the older citadel were destroyed beyond the line of revetment, so that the 
latter might rise from bedrock without interference from projecting cross 
walls. So thoroughly was the rest of the citadel removed, both for use 
in the construction of the migdal, and for house-building in the later village, 
that we have not found any certain trace of it outside the revetment of 
period III. The migdal was destroyed and later rebuilt, probably in the 
seventh century, to judge from the character of the pottery, which included 
four royal stamped jar-handles (in addition to one found in 1922) and one 
with the contemporary rosette stamp. ‘These royal stamped handles all 
belong to the late “flying scroll” type, which was in use down to the 
Babylonian Captivity. It follows that the fortress was probably destroyed 
by the Chaldaeans, nearly a century and a half later than we conjectured 
before, owing to our tendency at that time to date Iron II pottery too high. 

In the late preéxilic period the top of the hill was again occupied by a 
village, as illustrated by numerous sherds and pieces found at the edge of 
the hill, below the Hellenistic remains. Interesting were seven jar-handles, 
stamped with the royal stamp and the rosette, making a total of thirteen 
stamped jar-handles of the eighth-seventh centuries so far found on this site. 

The most important village occupation, however, was Iron III and 
Hellenistic, beginning not long after the Exile. Owing to the terrific winds 
which sweep over the hill both in the dry and in the rainy season, there 
has been an extraordinary amount of denudation, so that house remains are 
hardly preserved at all except on the edge of the hill. On the eastern edge 
of the upper terrace we cleared about 600 square metres; the depth of 
débris varied from almost nothing at the western edge of our clearance to 
three metres on the eastern edge (see fig. 3). Like nearly all the pottery 
scattered over the upper terraces of Tell el-Fal, the sherds found were 
nearly all Hellenistic, being identical with the Iron IIT-Hellenistic ceramic 
from Beth-zur, from between the fourth and the second century. Our third 
century date for the bulk of the pottery was confirmed by the discovery of 
three bronze coins, all of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The latest occupation of the site, illustrated by the latest floor-levels and 
grain-pits on the east edge of the hill, and especially by the houses built 
around the foot and on the sides of the then ruined fortress. belongs to the 
Hellenistic-Roman period, during the last century of the Second Temple, 
as shown by the pottery, an abundance of which we collected this summer. 
The village seems to have been destroved by Titus, who encamped near it 
the last night before he reached Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

While there is still much débris to be excavated at Tell el-F fil, it is hardly 
probable that the returns would warrant another campaign. It would be 
interesting to clear the entire surface of the hill just north and east of 
our fortress, since it is not impossible that fragments of the citadel of Saul 
have escaped the devastation wrought in its ruins by later fortress and 
village builders. The complete excavation of the edge of the hill would 
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Fig. 3. South end of excavations in Hellenistic village remains east of fortress. 


Fig. 4. Manger in corner of court belonging to the Hellenistic-Roman 
period, about the time of Christ. 
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probably yield undisturbed stratification belonging to the villages of the 
Judges and of Saul, but since nearly all house remains belong to a singularly 
poor Hellenistic settlement, the results would hardly justify further 
expenditure. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Acting Director of 
Antiquities, and Mr. J. H. Iliffe, Keeper of the Museum, for their valuable 
assistance. I wish also to thank Dr. C. S. Fisher, our professor of archae- 
ology, for careful inspection of the architectural remains, which he interprets 


as we do. 


HOW TO STUDY THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE 


The Growing Importance of Palestinian Archaeology 


Scientific 


The modern science of archaeology is less than a century old. 
excavation in Palestine did not begin until 1890. Since that year it has 
developed, slowly at first, then with accelerated rapidity, until it has in 
the past ten years attained an outstanding place among archaeological 
activities in different lands. 

The importance of Palestinian archaeology is manifold. 
in the geographical center of the fertile crescent of the Near East, where 
our western civilization began and where it completed half its history. It 
forms the connecting link between the cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Canaanites and Amorites, Egyptians and Babylonians, Philistines, Hittites, 
and Horites all occupied the land, either as settlers or as conquerors, and 
its culture was formed from theirs. For one who is interested in ancient 
history and archaeology, Palestine offers unique opportunities. In spite of 
the relative absence of great palaces, temples, and tombs, such as are found 
in Egypt and Babylonia, Palestinian archaeology is never monotonous, 
since one is always confronted with discoveries which link the excavators 
with surrounding countries. 

But Palestine offers an even greater interest to the student of its 
antiquity. Palestine is the home of the Bible, the Holy Land of Jews and 
Christians. In Palestine the archaeologist is never far from the Bible, 
and he is usually busy with the discovery and interpretation of material 
which bears directly on Biblical history. The solution of many vexed prob- 
lems of Israel’s history, of the later development of Judaism, and of the 
beginnings of Christianity must be sought in the buried sites of Palestine. 
Every year old problems are solved—but since every new excavation brings 
many new ones, we have not yet begun to reach the point of diminishing 
returns. 


Palestine lies 


Opportunities for Studying the Archaeology of Palestine 


The best place in which to study the archaeology of Palestine is naturally 
in Jerusalem, where there are now schools of archaeology belonging to 
different national and religious groups, where there are fine museums, in- 
ce. iding the new Rockefeller Museum of Archaeology, to be opened in the 
summer of 1934, and where there is easy access to the excavations in progress 
all over Palestine. The leading schools of archaeology are the American, 
the British, the French, the German, the Jesuit and Franciscan Schools, and 


the Hebrew University. 
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The American School of Oriental Research is the second oldest, having 
been founded in 1900; a description of its organization and its work will 
be found below. It possesses its own commodious Jane Dows Nies Building, 
situated within four minutes’ walk of the Rockefeller Museum, being thus 
by far the nearest of all the schools to the latter. The library of the British 
School in Jerusalem has been for several years in the Nies Building, con- 
tinuing the close relation between the Schools which began after the War, 
when the British School housed the library of the American School. 

From Jerusalem as a center all parts of Palestine may be conveniently 
reached. There still remains a great deal to be done in the surface explora- 
tion of the country, and interesting discoveries are constantly being made 
by the School in its archaeological survey of the surface. Excavations are 
now being made through the year in some part of the country, since the 
diversified climate of Palestine makes it possible to dig somewhere in any 
season. Arrangements may be made by which members of the archaeological 
schools may visit excavations and may join the staff of some excavation for 
a shorter or longer period. Archaeological method is improving so rapidly 
that each properly directed excavation shows a marked advance in technique 
and interpretation of finds over previous excavations. The historical and 
cultural value of archaeology is thus increasing steadily. 

If one cannot afford the time or the expense of a trip to Palestine, one 
may still study Palestinian archaeology at home, with success and profit. 
Nor need one to be too modest in fixing one’s goal. Some of the leading 
authorities on ancient Palestine have never visited the country at all, but 
have made up for this lack by industrious study of the literature, combined 
with critical appreciation of it. Others have only been able to visit the 
land once, and that briefly, but have become authorities, by dint of in- 
defatigable study. In America are many fine libraries and museums, con- 
taining what is necessary for intelligent and successful study. 


How to Study the Archaeology of Palestine at Home 


For those who cannot afford the time or the money to travel or to take 
academic courses, there are books which will make it possible to study at 
home. We shall mention the titles of a few in English, selected because of 
their suitability and their authoritative character. 

It will be well to begin by reading George Adam Smith’s, The Historical 
Geography of Palestine (for the geography) and Olmstead’s important 
work, A History of Palestine and Syria (New York, Scribner, 1931, $7.50), 
for the history. The two volume History of Israel, by Robinson and 
Oesterley (Oxford and New York, 1932, 30s) will help the student to 
secure a background, but is unfortunately not up-to-date in archaeological 
matters. In order to obtain a correct perspective, the student should read 
Breasted’s great History of Egypt, which is still unequalled in its field. 
Olmstead’s History of Assyria and Garstang’s The Hittite Empire will be 
useful in this connection, while Hall’s Ancient History of the Near East is 
the best one-volume history of the ancient Orient in English. 

Among the books which describe the field of Palestinian archaeology, the 
following may be recommended to the beginner. Albright’s? Archaeoloay 
of Palestine and the Bible (New York, Revell, 2nd edition 1933, $2.00) 


* Director of the American School in Jerusalem. 
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will probably be the most convenient introduction, because of its brevity 
and the full bibliography given in the notes. The standpoint is moderately 
conservative. Macalister’s A Century of Excavaiton in Palestine (London, 
new edition 1930, 7s 6d) will also be useful and interesting. Duncan’s 
Digging up Biblical History (two vols., London, 1931, 21s) contains a good 
deal of material, but is not always reliable; the standpoint is very con- 
servative. Bliss’s Development of Palestine Exploration (New York, 
Scribner, 1906, $1.50), though it is out-of-date, furnishes a most interesting 
sketch of the early history of our study, and is decidedly worth reading. 
Barton’s * Archaeology and the Bible (Philadelphia, Sunday School Union, 
sixth edition 1933, $3.50) draws from the entire ancient Orient for its 
illustrative material, and will serve to place the results of Palestinian 
archaeology in their perspective; its standpoint is liberal. The books by 
Albright and Barton will be found to correct and supplement one another 
in many respects. An appreciation of the complexity of the new archae- 
ological data, in their bearing on the ancient religion of the country, may 
be obtained from Stanley Cook’s Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light 
of Archaeology (London, 1930). 

After the student has read these books and has mastered their contents, 
he will be in a position to follow the current discoveries intelligently. The 
excavators’ reports, though often technical, will no longer offer any terrors. 
Before trying to study them, however, we may recommend the perusal of 
the two preliminary reports of the University of Chicago expedition at 
Megiddo, especially the first one, by C. S. Fisher? The Excavation of 
Armageddon (University of Chicago Press, 1929, $1.00), which gives an 
admirably clear account of modern excavation technique. The most con- 
venient bibliography of archaeological publications on Palestine will perhaps 
be found in Albright’s Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. Current 
work may be pleasantly followed in the pages of the quarterly Bulletin of 
the Americ: an Schools of Oriental Research ($1.00 a year) and the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund (2, Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, W. 1, London). Few occupations are more enthralling than to 
follow the progress of discovery and investigation in a field with which one 
has already familiarized oneself by intelligent reading and study. 

To become a specialist and to pursue research for the purpose of making 
original obse — and of adding to the sum of knowledge is naturally 
a more difficult task, since many years of arduous study are required. The 
rewards of a successful scholarly career are great, to the idealist who shirks 
no effort and desires no applause. But there is also room for those who 
cannot themselves add to the sum of knowledge, but who popularize that 
knowledge and make it useful to the public, men like the late James Baikie 
and Camden Coburn. The student who knows only English, and whose 
knowledge of archaeology is limited to an intelligent study of the books we 
have mentioned, and other available recent literature in English, may still, 
if he will, contribute to the advancement of knowledge and of scholarly 
ideals by interesting others, either by writing or by speaking. 


The American Schools of Oriental Research 
The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem was. founded 


* Secretary-Treasurer of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
* Now Professor of Archaeology in the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
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in 1900. In 1921 it was incorporated under.its present name, a School in 
Baghdad being added to the School in Jerusalem. The latter has now become 
the focus of American and Canadian interest in Palestinian archaeology and 
Biblical history. Its more than fifty supporting institutions represent every 
shade of interest, from the great independent universities to small the- 
ological seminaries. In the organization are representatives of every im- 
portant religious group, Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic. The Protestant 
seminaries are of every denomination, and represent all points of view, from 
the strictest conservative one to the most liberal. All are united by their 
interest in the historical background of the Bible. The President of the 
Schools is Professor James A. Montgomery of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Philadelphia Divinity School. On the Board of Trustees and 
the Executive Committee are many of the leading Orientalists, archaeologists, 
and theologians of America. The chairman of the sub-committee on the 
Jerusalem School is President Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew Union 
College and the director of the School is Professor W. F. Albright of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The purpose of the School is two-fold: first to train archaeologists and 
to give instruction to persons interested in Biblical archaeology; second, 
to carry on research and excavation in Palestine and adjacent lands (Trans- 
jordan and Syria). Students may be either of post-graduate type, special- 
izing on archaeology or Semitics, or they may be persons of more general 
type, who attend lectures and take part in the work of the School, but do 
not attempt to specialize. Our experience has been that persons belonging 
to the latter class often gain more, relatively speaking, from their stay at 
the School than do specialists. 

The School in Jerusalem collaborates with several American institutions 
in Palestinian excavation. Current joint excavations are at Jerash (with 
Yale University), at Tell Beit Mirsim (with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary), and at Beth-zur (with the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Chicago). It also conducts some excavations of its own. 

Information regarding the School and itg publications may be secured 
from the executive secretary, Mr. Lewis C. hloon, Box 25, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, or from the director of the School in Jerusalem. 
There is an academic session during the fall and winter, and a short summer 
session (July or August). Most excavationg are carried on in the spring, 
which is the tourist season proper. But the! number of summer visitors is 
increasing steadily, since the weather in summer, especially in Jerusalem, 
is more pleasant than in many of our largest American cities. Interested 
p rsons may also secure accommodation at the School, for a reasonable rate. 
No tuition is charged to members of supporting institutions. 

WV. Fo: 


FIRST STEPS IN MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Importance of Mesopotamian Studies 
Mesopotamian archaeology carries today a manifold appeal. In the 
fertile valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates some of the oldest centers of 
civilization have recently come to light. Many of these ancient sites take 
us past the beginning of history to remote prehistoric periods. The material 
remains which these sites have yielded are not only significant for our 
15 





knowledge of the most ancient East, but they also shed light on the life of the 
oldest civilized communities of mankind as a whole. ‘I'his importance of 
Mesopotamia for universal history continues late into historic times. The 
ancestors of the leading peoples of Europe are reported from Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor before they make their bow on the European stage; it is 
in those Near Eastern regions that we obtain the first specimens of the 
Indo-European speech. Lastly, the prominent position of Mesopotamia as 
regards Biblical history is well known to every reader of the Bible. The 
home land of the Patriarchs and much of the cultural background of their 
descendants are clearly traceable to the valley of the Two Rivers. 


The Study of the Subject at Home 


Unlike Palestine, Iraq? (the modern political heir of ancient Meso- 
potamia) is not as yet prepared to facilitate the study of its past for visit- 
ing students. It must be remembered that Palestine has been easily acces- 
sible for a long time, while Iraq was comparatively isolated until recently 
for lack of adequate transportation facilities. Conditions have improved 
considerably since the end of the war, but more time must be allowed be- 
fore Baghdad can parallel Jerusalem as an attraction to students of 
archaeology. A preliminary reading course at home is therefore essential 
if a visit to Iraq is to prove profitable. Fortunately, there is no lack of 
suitable books on the subject in English; the few titles listed below comprise 
an initial guide. 

A. H. Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains (2 vols., London, 1849) and 
Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (London, 1853) are 
recommended as delightful accounts of the problems that confronted the 
pioneers of archaeology in Mesopotamia at a time when this discipline was 
still in its infancy. Layard’s descriptions of the land and its countless 
ethnic and religious elements are far from antiquated even now, after the 
lapse of more than eighty years. A more recent work in which travel and 
archaeology are admirably blended is Gertrude Bell’s From Amurath to 
Amurath (second edition, London, 1924). For somewhat lighter fare 
along the same lines we suggest By Tigris and Euphrates (London, 1923) 
by E. S. Stevens. 

A concise summary of the latest archaeological results will be found in 
G. A. Barton’s* Archaeology and the Bible (Philadelphia, sixth edition, 
1933), which includes very valuable sections dealing with Mesopotamia. 
Individual sites are discussed by R. Koldewey in his Excavations at Babylon 
(London, 1914), C. J. Gadd in History and Monuments of Ur (New York, 
1929), and R. C. Thompson in collaboration with R. W. Hutchinson in their 
A Century of Excavation at Nineveh (London, 1929). The reader will 
experience little difficulty in following the current discoveries of the expe- 
ditions supported wholly or in part by the American School of Oriental 
Research in Baghdad, and published in the Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. As his next step the reader may undertake to peruse 
the reports of American expeditions to Mesopotamia, which appear not 
infrequently in the Museum Journal, the Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, and in the occasional publications of the Oriental 


1 All geographical names are here listed in their conventional spellings, 
? Director of the Baghdad School. 
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Institute of the University of Chicago, The Field Museum of Chicago, and 
the Universities of Michigan, Harvard, and Yale. 

Preoccupation with material remains is certain to lead to a study of the 
general history of the country. R. W. Rogers’ History of Babylonia and 
Assyria (2 vols. New York, sixth edition, 1915) will serve as a useful 
popular introduction. Rogers’ account of the decipherment of cuneiform 
will be found particularly illuminating; with the mysteries of that script 
reduced to comparatively simple terms, the reader may care to turn next 
to the same author’s Cunetform Parallels to the Old Testament (New York, 
i912). L. W. King’s History of Sumer and Akkad (London, 1910) and 
its sequel, History of Babylon (1915), are still useful for general purposes, 
although the material needs to be brought up to date. For Assyria we 
have the authoritative works of A. T. Olmstead (History of Assyria, New 
York, 1923) and of Sidney Smith (Harly History of Assyria, New York, 
1927). On the complicated question of the racial and ethnic elements in 
ancient Mesopotamia we have C. L. Woolley’s popular treatment of The 
Sumerians (Oxford, 1929), and E. A. Speiser’s* Mesopotamian Origins 
(Philadelphia, 1930). There was obviously ample basis for the Biblical 
reference to the effect that Babylonia was ever a prodigious melting-pot. 

We need not touch here upon the more specialized branches of Meso- 
potamian studies. The subject is young and inchoate, which may account 
in pait for its great fascination. Much ground remains to be covered be- 
fore we may be able to accept as permanent even the soberest conclusions of 
today. For many years to come there will be room in this field for qualified 
workers who have the ability and the energy to acquire the necessary prepa- 
ration. New discoveries are being announced constantly, and the works 
of ten or five years ago are now inevitably antiquated. Our general books 
on the subject are therefore strictly tentative, correct in general outlines, 
but not too definite about the various details. A beginner will probably 
expect no more. Those who wish to go further will find it easy to make up 
their own bibliographies detailed on the basis of the publications which we 
have recommended. For after a careful study of the several volumes one 
will have gained a sufficient appreciation of the subject to remain no longer 
a mere beginner. 

A Supplementary Visit to Iraq 

Two schools of archaeology are now at work in Iraq. The American 
School in Baghdad has been conducting surveys and excavations for the 
past decade, while the British School, which is maintained by the Gertrude 
Bell Fund, started field operations in 1932. Neither institution, however, is 
a school in the proper sense of the word, but rather a research post; in 
neither case is actual teaching contemplated. 

The student of Mesopotamian archaeology who does not happen to be 
attached to some expedition must rely during his stay in Iraq on his past 
reading in the subject, if he is to get the most out of his visit. He will know 
in advance the relative significance of each site and his personal examination 
will help him appreciate the physical background and the topographical 
peculiarities of the given ancient center. Baghdad and Mosul will serve 
as starting points to the principal southern and northern sites respectively. 
From the former the visitor can go to Ur by train, continue from there to 


* Field Director Baghdad School and excavations 1930-32. 
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El-Obeid and Abu-Shahrein, and on his return journey he will do well to 
stop at Lagash, Warka (ancient Uruk-Erech), Fara, Nippur, Borsippa, 
Babylon, Kish, and Sippar. Another trip from Baghdad may be planned 
to cover Ctesiphon, Tell Omar, Khafaje, and Tell Asmar. An overnight 
journey from Baghdad in the northern direction will bring the visitor by 
train to Kirkuk, from where the site of Nuzi is easily accessible. 

Mosul is a suitable stopping place for those who wish to inspect Assyrian 
sites. Across the Tigris lie the ruins of ancient Nineveh, and twenty miles 
down the river are the remains of another capital, Calah, near the modern 
village of Nimrud. EHighty miles south of Mosul rise the ruins of the 
original capital, Ashur (modern Shergat), and fifteen miles to the north- 
west of Mosul loom the extensive remains of yet another Assyrian capital, 
Dur Sharrukin (modern Khorsabad). From the latter place Tepe Gawra 
(two miles to the east) and Tell Billa (eight miles further east) can be 
reached comfortably in a short time. There are many other points of 
interest, but no mention of them need be made in this general account. 
EK. A. 8. 


























NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The academic session of the School began October 9th, with a smaller 
attendance than we have had during the past few years, owing mainly to 
the depression. In attendance are the following American students: Dr. 
W. F. Stinespring, Thayer Fellow (on the staff of the Jerash expedition) ; 
Mr. A. H. Detweiler, Architectural Fellow (also with the Jerash expedition) ; 
Mr. Joshua Starr, Nies Scholar; Mr. Percy B. Upchurch, Two Brothers 
Fellow of Yale University; Miss Anne Fuller, Radcliffe Fellow; Dr. Charles 
D. Matthews, Newman Fellow in the Newman School of Missions; Miss 
Teresa Goell. Dr. Cyrus Gordon, Fellow of the Baghdad School is also spend- 
ing the autumn in Jerusalem and taking part in the work of the School, 

















as are also Dr. and Mrs. Immanuel Ben-Dor, members of the excavation : 
staff at Tell Billah and Minturno. 
The Director, Professor Albright, is lecturing twice a week on the A 
archaeology of Palestine and twice a week on the geography and topography B 
of the land. Professor G. R. Berry, Annual Professor this year, is conduct- " 
ing two courses with selected students, one devoted to the Arabic historian és 
Tabari, the other to Old Testament problems. n 
During September the Director excavated at Tell el-Fial; the results of é 
the campaign are described in this issue. Mr. Upchurch spent the whole BF 
time with him, while Dr. Gordon and Mr. Starr came out for a day or two 
2ach. In November the Director plans to make soundings at Ader in Moab, th 
in collaboration with the Transjordan Department of Antiquities. in 
The autumn campaign at Jerash began October 1st, under the direction fi 
of Dr. C. 8. Fisher, our Professor of Archaeology. Since this is almost + 
exclusively an architects’ campaign, devoted primarily to the full recording ' 2 
of the architectural monuments already uncovered, only about twenty natives te 
are employed, and attention is devoted almost entirely to the architectural - 
work. The members of the staff are Dr. Stinespring, epigrapher and photo- Py 
grapher; Messrs. Detweiler, W. D. Merill, and Alberto Davico, architects: & 
Mr. 8S. A. Hunt, secretary and recorder, Work in October was devoted med 
mainly to the North Gate and the North and South Tetrapyla. Toward ie 





the end of October a very interesting discovery was made: a cave full of 
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broken Roman pottery, lamps, and figurines, said to belong to the best 
period of Roman imperial art, about the second half of the second century 
A. D. Apparently the cave was a local potters’ dump. 

In spite of the unfavorable times, archaeological work is continuing 
actively, and 1933-34 promises to be among the most interesting years in 
this field since the War. Work was resumed at Megiddo about the beginning 
of October, under the direction of Mr. Guy. The Oriental Institute expe- 
dition will now concentrate on a large area on the site, and expects to go 
down to bedrock in it, since the site is too large for complete excavation 
without postponing the study of the interesting lower strata indefinitely. 
The members of the School visited the excavation October 28th. The pre- 
vious day a visit was paid to Beth-shan, where work is being directed by 
Mr. FitzGerald, on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. This 
expedition is also engaged in digging down to rock, though over a much 
smaller area. Many new strata have been uncovered, belonging to successive 
phases of the Early Bronze Age. Thanks to this work, as well as to the 
discovery of seven superimposed floor-levels at Megiddo last year, the vexed 
problem of the sequence of Early Bronze pottery types is now practically 
settled. 

For six weeks (September-October) Mr. 8. Yeivin and Miss Krause have 
carried on a most interesting excavation at et-Tell, the site of biblical Ai, 
on behalf of the Baron Rothschild. The results are very interesting, but 
will complicate the problem of the chronology of the Israelite conquest still 
farther. Dr. Welter has also resumed work at Balitah, the site of biblical 
Shechem, for a few weeks. Sir Flinders Petrie expects to begin his fourth 
campaign at Tell el-‘Ajjfil (Beth-eglaim south of Gaza, as shown recently 
by Dr. Maisler) in a week. Mr. Starkey is preparing to undertake a second 
campaign at Tell ed-Duweir, ancient Lachish, in a week or two. 

Among new sites where work is planned for the immediate future are 
Sbeitah, a splendidly preserved Byzantine town in the Negeb, where Messrs. 
Colt and Bailey plan to dig, under the auspices of the British School of 
Archaeology, and Balfi‘ah in Moab, where Mr. Crowfoot, director of the 
British School plans to make soundings. It was at Balti‘ah that the famous 
twelfth century stela bearing an Egyptianizing representation and an 
inscription in unknown characters was recently discovered (see BULLETIN, 
No. 51, p. 17, and for the date see the paper by Drioton, Revue Biblique, 
1933, 353 ff., where the twelfth century is made probable on wholly different 
grounds). 

The School is in a good condition. aside from the marked reduction in 
the number of resident members. The great decrease in income has been 
partly met by drastic economies in operation. The full-time secretarv has 
been replaced by a part-time man, and the servant staff has been reduced 
and shifted so as to effect material economies. In this connection friends of 
the School may be reminded that they may reserve rooms at the School at 
lower rates than those prevailing elsewhere, thus helping both themselves 
and the institution. 

October 18th a tea was given at the School in honor of the new Annual 
Professor, Dr. Berrv. About seventy persons were present. The following 
day a meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society was held in the School 
library, according to a standing custom; tea was served for about fifty per- 
sons in the director’s house. Papers were presented by Drs. Sukenik and 
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Maisler, Mr. Stephan, and the Director of the School. Dr. Sukenik’s paper 
was peculiarly important, since it offered a definitive solution of an interest- 
ing and difficult epigraphic problem, that of the true reading of the inscrip- 
tions on the stamped jar-handles of the postexilic age. Combining the work 
previously and subsequently done by Dr. Sukenik with the new material 
presented in this paper, he must be congratulated on a most brilliant achieve- 
ment. The four-letter stamp, formerly read ‘Adayah, must be read Yehid, 
name of the province of Judah in the Persian period. The name appears 
on a silver coin now in Jerusalem, of the same type as the Jewish silver 
coin from Beth-zur (ButieTIn, No. 43, p. 10), as well as on the famous 
coin in the British Museum, supposed to bear a representation of Yahweh. 
The so-called “ Yahu ” stamps are all to be read Yehtid! The pentagram 
stamp, formerly read Shelemyau, must be read Yeriishalém, “ Jerusalem,” 
as now proved by a perfectly preserved example in the Clark collection. 
These discoveries of Sukenik show that the Jewish theocratic state of the 
fifth, fourth, and third centuries enjoyed a large measure of fiscal autonomy, 
and also that Judaea received permission to strike its own coinage at the 
end of the fourth century, after Alexander’s conquest. Details must 
naturally be left to Dr. Sukenik’s own publications. 

Mrs. Herbert Clark has donated the fine collection of Palestinian an- 
tiquities formed by her late husband to the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A., where 
it has been suitably installed. The formal opening of the collection will 
take place on November 16th. A committee of archaeologists has been 
formed for the purpose of assisting Mr. Waldo Heinrichs, General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., in the care of the objects, which form one of the best 
collections of the kind in the world. WPA. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Two former students of the American Schools of Oriental Research, the 
sons of Dean C. C. McCown. Director of the Jerusalem, School 1929-31, 
are continuing their interest in archaeology. Mr. T. D. McCown, who in 
1931 and 1932 at Mugharet es-Sukhfil near ‘Athlit, made the sensational 
discovery of what is, according to Sir Arthur Keith, a new race, Palaean- 
thropus Palaestinus, received the Taussig Travelling Fellowship from the 
University of California this summer and is at present working under Sir 
Arthur Keith’s direction at the Royal College of Surgeons in London on 
the preparation of the skeletons for publication. 

Mr. Donald McCown, who worked under Miss Garrod at ‘Athlit, under 
Professor Fisher at Jerash, and for two seasons under Professor Garstang 
at Jericho, spent last year at the University of Calfornia in graduate 
study in linguistics and ancient history. This autumn he received an 
appointment from Professor James H. Breasted to the expedition of the 
Oriental Institute at Persepolis, under Professor Herzfeld, and began work 
there about the middle of October. He hopes to make a specialty of field 
archaeology. 

The Alumni Bulletin of the Bangor Theological Seminary for July con- 
tains the news of the retirement of Dr. Warren J. Moulton as President of 
that Institution and the appointment of Rev. Harry Trust to the position. 
President Emeritus Moulton has served for twelve years as head of Bangor 
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Theological Seminary. The article in the Alumni Bulletin speaks with 
unstinted appreciation of Dr. Moulton’s incumbency. 

It will be of interest to many who have followed our relations with the 
Baghdad Government to know that as -a partial result of those pleasant 
relations, that Government is sending the Curator of the Iraq Museum, 
Abdurrazaq Effendi, for period of study in the University of Pennsylvania. 
He will study under Dr. E. A. Speiser, in Assyriology. 


A NEW JOURNAL 


The BULLETIN notes with pleasure the appearance of a new journal in a 
closely related field. The Journal of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors (NABI) has appeared in its first volume and number as the 
official organ of the Association “ whose object it is to promote the best 
interests of curricular instruction in Bible and Religion in secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and theological schools.” We note with 
interest that the first issue contains articles by Professor Millar Burrows, 
Professor Mary I. Hussey, and Professor Elihu Grant, all relating to Biblical 
archaeology. The editor is Professor Ismar J. Peritz of Syracuse University. 

The Journal proposes to appear quarterly, and we hereby give it welcome, 
and trust that its subsequent issues may be as truly prophetic in its chosen 
purpose as the initials of its name suggests. 


KYLE MEMORIAL EXCAVATION 


The many friends of the late Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle will no doubt be 
pleased to learn that the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research are planning a joint expedition at 
Bethel in his memory. Dr. W. F. Albright made soundings at this 
interesting and important site in November, 1927. It is an eminently 
fitting tribute to Dr. Kyle that the Seminary with which he was so long 
identified and the American Schools with which he so heartily cooperated 
in many campaigns should carry forward in his memory this work of 
excavation in which he was greatly interested, and at a site which promises 
such interesting results. The expedition is to be known as the KYLE 
MEMORIAL EXxcavaTIon and will begin sometime in the latter part of the 
winter or early spring. Further and more detailed announcement will 
appear at a later date. 


REDUCTION IN TUITION 


The Jerusalem School Committee wishes to announce a reduction in 
the rates of tuition of the School. In the past the rates have been $50.00 
for the half year and $75.00 for the full academic year. These rates have 
been lowered to $25.00 for the half year and $50.00 for the full academic 
year. 





A BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS 


The first volume of the publications of the Jerusalem School was issued 
by the Librairie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner of Paris, at the end of 1932. 
It is a beautiful volume entitled The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment at Mt. Sinai, Facsimiles and Descriptions, by Professor William 
Henry Paine Hatch. 

Prof. Hatch was Annual Professor in the School at Jerusalem in the 
year 1922-23, and visited the Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai for 
the purpose of photographing the Greek MSS. in its library. The expense 
of this expedition was borne by the late Mrs. Mary B. Longyear and the 
Zion Research Foundation of Brookline, Mass. 

The volume consists of twelve pages of introductory material, two plates 
pictures of the Convent and its library, and 78 plates each of 
which illustrates a page of a manuscrin’. prefaced on a separate page by a 
brief description of the manuscript it f. Prof. Hatch indicates for each 
manuscript the century in which it as written, what the manuscript 
contains, the number which it bears in the apparatus of Gregory and von 
Soden, together with the date assigned to the manuscript by Gardthausen 
where their dating differs from his own. The work is con- 

h,importance by Prof. von Dobschiitz of Halle that he has 
given a minute description of its contents in the “Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft,’ 1933, Heft 2/3, pp. 196-197. In a pri- 
vate letter to Prof. Hatch, von Dobschiitz says, with reference to the manu- 
scripts in which Hatch’s dating differs from that of Gardthausen and 
Gregory, “Sie mégen Recht haben.” 
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The photographs are beautifully reproduced and the volume is printed 
on excellent paper. It is a fine example of book-making. The Jerusalem 
School and Prof. Hatch are to be congratulated upon the appearannce of 


this work. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Annual 

Because of the great progress made in the field of archaeology there has 
been an increasing need for a publication which would gather up, at short 
results of the excavations and research in the Near Orient and 


intervals, the 
The Annual of the American 


present them in scientific and usable form. 
Schools of Oriental Research fills this need. 

It is now in its thirteenth volume and during the dozen years of its life 
it has been edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the 
Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, 
Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser and Dr. Millar Burrows has successively 
kept the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. 

The many articles contributed here, all from the hands of past or present 
members of the Staff of the Schools, together with hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, make these volumes of inestimable value to the student, 
minister, or teacher of Ancient History, the Bible, and archaeology. 

The price of the Annual is $2.50 per volume. 
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Special Notice 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of the first eleven volumes 
(Vols. I-XI) of the ANNUAL together with the one year’s subscription to the 
BULLETIN for $10.00. Orders should be sent to the Executive Secretary: 


Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
The Bulletin 


The Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research has just 
celebrated its Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and topo- 
graphical index to the first fifty issues. This index adds a much larger 
usefulness to the many reports, notes, discussions and accounts of explora- 
tions which have appeared quarterly in this publication. 

One of the great values of the Bulletin is to keep the student, teacher 
or minister thoroughly informed about the latest archaeological research 
and discoveries in the Near East and elsewhere. It is published quarterly 
and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) per 
year does not pay the cost of its publication. 

The Bulletin has grown from a very small pamphlet of a few pages in 
its earliest issues to a goodly sized booklet, and at present holds a very high 
place as a news organ in the field of archaeology and Biblical research. Its 
editor, Dr. William F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University, has spent 
more than ten years in Palestine conducting excavations and as Director of 
the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 


“ New Testament Textual Criticism.” By W. H. P. Hatch; Publisher, 
Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

Volume I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the 
Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. = $5.00. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts—“ Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi.” By E. 
Chiera; Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Volume I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. = $8.00. 
Volume II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. = $8.00. 
Volume ITI, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. = $8.00 
Excavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. (in preparation) 


Handbook of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who 
wish to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Handbook 
of Information. This gives notes on the history of the Schools, officers of 
administration, opportunities for study and research, notes on travel and 
other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


To the Trustees of the Schools: 


GENTLEMEN : 

This epochal year of a full third of a century has been marked by the 
passing of friends and comrades. The list in memoriam includes Professor 
Ropes, for long the faithful treasurer in our early days; Professor Munro, 
whose wide historical interest included the work of our Schools; President 
Kyle, for many campaigns our beloved associate at Tell Beit Mirsim; and 
two younger scholars, whom we can ill afford to lose, Professors Chiera and 
Dougherty, both under appointment to our work in the field. These are 
names honorable in science and dear to us. 

The BULLETIN under the editorship of Director Albright has presented 
promptly and accurately the news of our several undertakings, which have 
maintained their high interest. The excavation at Jerash in cooperation 
with Yale University has proceeded well in its large and difficult field, and 
our campaign there under the directorship of Professor Fisher is now en- 
gaged in shaping its work so that the materials may be on hand for the 
publication next year of a volume covering the results of all the past 
campaigns. Our most sensational enterprise has lain in Moab and the land to 
the south, where Director Glueck has with remarkable competence made 
utterly new discoveries of prehistoric remains as well as of an unexpected 
civilization. As conditions in Iraq do not permit work this winter in 
that country the Committee has determined to adopt as its work for this 
season the continuation of the survey of Transjordania under Dr. Glueck’s 
direction, and there thus arises the prospect that our two Schools will in 
future years work towards one another in scientific exploration of the 
Syrian desert. In the past summer Director Albright has resumed work 
at his first love, Gibeah of Saul. And next year the School in Jerusalem 
and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary expect to undertake the excavation of 
3ethel, this expedition being in memory of President Kyle. With all that 
is doing in the archaeological exploration of Palestine there still remain 
unlimited fields, awaiting only the means and the laborers. 

Professor Barton reports with this for the School in Baghdad, where 
Mr. Bache has pursued a diligent campaign. Political troubles in northern 
Iraq have prevented the resumption of work there this year, but we trust 
that these will soon be allayed. 

Professor Glueck’s directorship of the School in Jerusalem for 1932-33 
was both competent and strenuous. We regret his return home, but promise 
ourselves the drafting of him for many future enterprises. He is one of a 
series of short-term Directors, to all of whom we owe unqualified thanks. 
But we have now been able to place the directorship of the School on a 
stable foundation by securing the former Director, Professor Albright, to 
serve again as Director for several years. He will divide his labors between 
Jerusalem and Johns Hopkins University, but with all the pressure and 
limitation those conditions may mean to him, we are more than satisfied at 
this fortunate arrangement, which will insure direction and unification of 


all our work in the field. 
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We have also made a long step forward in organizing our staff of Fellows 
and Students. These appointees formerly had but one-year terms, which 
gave them but a Freshman’s experience. It has now been ordered that the 
Thayer Fellowship can be held for a term of years, and Dr. Stinespring, the 
Fellow for last year, has been reappointed for the present year, and is 
eligible for continuance. Dr. Stinespring has given a most excellent account 
of himself, and Mrs. Stinespring, who has assumed the housekeeping of the 
School, has rendered invaluable service. In the absence of Professor Albright 
Dr. Stinespring will serve as Acting Director. The Fellow thus becomes an 
under-study to the Director, gaining archaevlogical and administrative ex- 
perience, which will serve us as well as him in his future career. Similarly, 
in the Baghdad School, Dr. Gordon is now entering on his third year in 
the East, during two of which he has held our Fellowship, and for one a 
Fellowship of The Council of Learned Societies. The Nies Scholarship of 
a small grant has been experimentally established, and it may be expected 
that the holders of this Scholarship, if approved, may graduate into the 
Fellowship. There is also a strong demand for architects, especially at 
Jerash and also in Iraq. This is a field that we should develop in order to 
obtain career-men in archaeology, and presentation of the opportunities we 
offer should be made known to our architectural schools for their coopera- 
tion. We have now one Fellow in Architecture at Jerusalem in the person 
of Mr. Detweiler. In a word, I know of no more urgent duty lying upon 
our Schools than the diligent selection ana training of young men for work 
in our fields. The mortality we have suffered in the loss of Doctors Chiera 
and Dougherty reveals to us how thin our ranks actually are. Our Schools 
have made a fine showing in the opportunity and experience they have given 
to American scholarship. But now we must so organize conditions that 
America will not fail in supplying the scholars. 

Our Executive Secretary has continued his effective work in not only 
relieving the officers of the many details which fall on the administration, 
but in discovering and developing new lines for advancing our cause. He 
has instituted an extensive correspondence in many quarters, thus stimulat- 
ing interest in our work. He has prepared a number of leaflets descriptive 
of what we are doing, the most important of which is a brief HANDBOOK of 
18 pages presenting our histcry and present operations. He has developed 
a series of lectures over the country making the appointments and securing 
competent lecturers, and furnishing slides for illustration; a large number 
of such lectures have been given and many are booked for the immediate 
future. He has largely increased our addressing list of persons to whom 
our literature is sent and is enlarging our clientéle of friends. He has 
greatly developed the distribution of our publications, the BuLLETIN and 
the ANNUAL; as every publisher knows, such wares require advertising. 

As for our publications the modest BULLETIN running as high as 40 
pages in most issues, receives universal acclaim for its prompt and accurate 
publication of our news. The Jubilee Number in April contains valuable 
indexes for the whole series, revealing the extent of our contributions to 
the archaeological field. Volume XIIT of the ANNUAL, under the most 
competent editorship of Professors Burrows and Speiser, has appeared and 
offers an excellent exhibit of the variety of our interests. Another volume 
by Professor Hatch on Greek Manuscripts has been contracted for as a 
Publication of the Jerusalem School; and the unfinished work of Professor 
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Chiera on Nuzi texts has been kindly assumed by Dr. I. Gelb of Chicago, 
and these two volumes should appear in the near future as additional 
Publications of the Baghdad School. The price of the ANNUAL has been 
wisely lowered to half the original figure; such learned publications cannot 
be expected to pay for themselves, and I would recommend as generous a 
distribution of them as possible, especially among scholars who can use 
them fruitfully. 

At the meeting of the Corporation in last December the President 
announced his determination to retire from his office with this year. He 
is fully convinced of the absolute wisdom of such a change and of its 
appropriateness at this time when all our conditions are in good shape. He 
has been greatly honored by his friends in this long tenure, as he deeply 
feels. He even more keenly feels the friendship which has marked all the 
counsels of the Schools; it is remarkable that a group of men drawn from 
all over the country, from most various institutions, and all kinds of faith 
and opinion, should have displayed the harmony and unselflsh loyalty which 
have distinguished our history. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, 
Philade lp] 1a. Preside nt. 
November 21, 1933. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 


GENTLEME} 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in Jeru- 
salem during the academic year closing June 30, 1933. 

The program of work completed has been similar to that obtaining in 
previous years. The annual professor was Professor Charles G. Cumming 
of the Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. Professor Clarence 
S. Fisher continued as professor of Archaeology, receiving leave of absence 
for several months to serve as director of the Princeton Expedition at 
Antioch. Professor Elihu Grant, honorary professor at the School, directed 
the Haverford excavations at ‘Ain Shems. The Thayer Fellow was Dr. 
K. C. Evans, and the Two Brothers Fellow was Dr. W. F. Stinespring. 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, honorary lecturer at the School, and Mrs. 
Cadbury and their children resided at the School during June and July, 
1933. The student body was small, but exteremely interested and of a 
high calibre. 

The annual Summer School, led by Professor Arthur J. Jackson, of the 
American University, Washington, D. C., arrived July 23, and remained 
till August 10. There were twenty students, all of them ministers or 
teachers of Bible and religious education. They formed an exceptionally 
serious and enthusiastic group. The Director of the School lectured during 
a, twenty-hour course on the cultural history and archaeology of Palestine. 
He also accompanied them on trips to Tell Beit Mirsim and Jerash. Pro- 
fessor G. L. Robinson, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
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gave a lecture to the Summer School on his explorations in Petra. In 
addition the Summer School made numerous other trips to various places 
in Palestine. All of the members of the Summer School were accomodated 
in the hostel and in the quarters of the Annual Professor, who did not 
irrive till after their departure. It is suggested that all members of the 
Summer School, including wives who attend the lectures, be required to 
pay the customary tuition. 

The first term of the main academic year began October 5th and lasted 
‘ill December 5th. The second term extended from January 5th to March 
iéth. The Annual Professor, who arrived with his son on September 13th, 
ectured four hours weekly throughout the academic year on The Religion 
of the Prophets and The Exegesis of the Psalms. The Director lectured 
two hours weekly throughout the year on the Geography, Archaeology, and 
Cultural History of Palestine, one hour weekly on the Topography of 
Transjordan, and conducted a weekly seminar on Exilic and Post-Exilic 
Biblical Sources. 

Field trips were made during the first half of the year to all sites where 
excavations were going on, particularly to sites in southern and central 
Palestine, and during the second half of the year to northern Palestine 
and to Transjordan. In addition weekly trips were undertaken to points 
of interest in Jerusalem or in its immediate vicinity. The Annual Pro- 
fessor was particularly active, together with several members of the student 
body, in taking long walks several times a week in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Short accounts of the more important and scientifically productive trips 
of the School have appeared in Nos. 49, 50 and 51 of the BuLLeTiIn. In 
the archaeological seminar conducted by the Director the following papers 
were read: 

Mr. R. C. Denton, John Henry Watson Fellow: “ Recent Excavations 
of Ancient Christian Sites in Palestine.” 

Mr. A. H. Detweiler: “ The Architecture of Jerash.” 

Dr. K. C. Evans, Thayer Fellow: “The Decapolis.” 

Miss A. H. Fuller, Anna D. Kyle Fellow: “ Samaria.” 

Mr. H. G. Payne, James Spencer Turner Fellow: “ Beth-shan.” 

Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Two Brothers Fellow: “ Antioch.” 


In addition to the students mentioned, Mr. Robert Cumming was enrolled 
as a special student, and Miss Muriel Bentwich, Dr. Emanuel Ben-Dor and 
Dr. Stella Ben-Dor as visiting students. Undoubtedly a number of students 
were prevented from coming from the United States because of a lack of 
funds. It will be noticed that all the regular members of the student body 
were holders of various fellowships and scholarships. Mr. Detweiler paid 
half the normal rate at the School for his board and lodging, and in return 
gave his services to the School whenever necessary. He assisted the Director 
in preparing plans of various sites visited and excavated, drew sherds from 
these sites, and assisted Professor Fisher several days a week, over a period 
of several months, on his Cor pus of Palestinian Potte ry. All of the regular 
members of the School lived in the hostel, with the exception of Dr. Stine- 
spring, who although participating in all the work of the School, lived 
outside most of the year with a Hebrew speaking family, in order to acquire 
a knowledge of modern Hebrew. A great deal of attention was devoted 
by the Director in his archaeological seminar to a study of the pottery 
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collections stored in the basement of the School. They are the best of thei 
kind, originating, as most of them do, from datable strata at Tell Beit 
Mirsim. Dr. Albright’s book on the pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim served 
as a text-book. 

As occasion arose, various scholars were invited to lecture to our classes. 
On January 4th, Dr. L. Picard, of the Department of Geology of the Hebrew 
University, gave a lecture on the Geology of Palestine. On March Ist, Mr. 
Alan Rowe gave a talk on Egyptian texts and scarabs pertaining to Pales- 
tine. We also spent a very pleasant evening at Dr. Canaan’s house, where 
he talked to the members of the School on amulets, and showed us his 
splendid collection. Our thanks are also due to the directors of the various 
excavations visited by the School throughout the year, each one of whom 
spent several hours showing us about and explaining the details of their 
work. We may mention Professors M. G. Kyle and W. F. Albright at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, Mr. P. L. O. Guy at Megiddo, Professor J. Garstang at 
Jericho, Miss Dorothy Garrod at Wadi el-Mugharah, Inspector Hans Kjaer 
and Dr. Aage Schmidt at Seilain. (For particulars consult AJA, XX XVII, 
pp. 160-172). 

As a regular part of the School activities may be counted two extended 
trips taken by most of the members of the School under the direction of the 
Annual Professor. The one trip was made to Egypt during the Christmas 
holidays, the other to Mesopotamia and Syria after the close of the academic 
year. The trip to Mesopotamia replaced the extended spring trip usually 
undertaken by the Director and the members of the School. The Director 
could not accompany the members of the School on this trip because of the 
necessity of making arrangements for the joint American School—Yale 
University expedition at Jerash, and opening the spring campaign at the 
end of March. It should be recognized that the trips of the School serve 
two purposes, both of which have their place in the program of the School 
work. They are namely, on the one hand, that of general orientation, and 
acquaintance with Palestine and the Near East, and on the other hand, 
that of archaeological research productive of original scientific results. 
Similarly it is found that the interests of the student body are about equally 
divided among those whose interests are general and whose primary desire 
is to acquire a “ background,” and those who have specific interests of a 
scientific nature in the wide area of Palestinian archaeology and oriental 
research. The needs of both groups can and should be met in the program 
of the School work. 

Archaeological Activities 


Mr. Hans Kjaer, Inspector of Antiquities in the Danish National Mu- 
seum, Copenhagen, and Director of the excavation at Shiloh, died suddenly 
September 29th, in the German Hospital at Jerusalem, to which he was 
brought five days before. His death was the result of overexertion during the 
excavations at Shiloh, which had commenced at the beginning of September. 
His loss is deeply felt by all those who came in contact with him. He was 
a splendid archaeologist, who gave close attention to smallest details. The 
Director of the School was immediately invited by the Danish Committec 
in Copenhagen to take charge of the work. This request was promptly 
endorsed by the Department of Antiquities. For various reasons, it was 
deemed advisable to close the campaign, which had already come to a 
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definite point where the work could be stopped. This spring the Director 
was again invited by the Danish Committee to undertake excavations in its 
behalf at Shiloh, but was unable to comply with this request because of the 
necessity of taking charge of the spring campaign at Jerash. 

In November 1932 soundings were made at el-Hammeh on the Yarmik 
Fiver by the Director and Professor Clarence 8. Fisher, with the assistance 
of Mr. A. Henry Detweiler. The remains of an Early and Middle Bronze 
Age settlement were found there. A brief report has been published in 
ButtETIn No. 49, pp. 22-23, on the results of these soundings. 

During the Christmas holidays, the Director and several of the members 
of the School, including Mrs. Nelson Glueck, Miss Anne Fuller, and Mr. 
A. Henry Detweiler, together with Mr. George Horsfield and Mr. R. G. 
Head, acting director and inspector, respectively, of the Department of 
Antiquities, Transjordan, and Mrs. George Horsfield undertook an expedi- 
tion through the desert of eastern Transjordan from Mafraq to Kilwa in 
the Jebel Tubaiq. The expedition was indebted to Lt. Col. C. H. Cox, C. B., 
the Chief British Resident in Transjordan, and to Lt. Col. F. G. Peake, 
C. B. E., Officer Commanding the Arab Legion, for their interest in its 
work, as well as for their placing at its disposal an army truck with a 
guard of an officer and six soldiers. A Nabataean settlement was dis- 
covered at Bayir Wells, and an early Christian settlement and prehistoric 
rock-drawings at Kilwa in the Jebel Tubaiq. Excerpts of a report on this 
trip, which will be published in full later on, have appeared in BULLETIN No. 
50, pp. 8-10, and in the “ Illustrated London News ” of June 3rd. 

The American School of Oriental Research has again cooperated this 
year with several expeditions. The fourth joint campaign of the American 
School of Oriental Research with the Xenia-Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary, under the presidency of Professor Melvin G. Kyle and the direction 
of Professor William F. Albright lasted from June 15th to August 15th, 
1932, with most important results. The Director of the School, who had 
participated in the third campaign, was able to be present during the first 
half of the fourth campaign, till his duties at the School compelled him to 
return to Jerusalem. Professor Kyle’s death in May 1933 cut short his 
plans for a fifth campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim. Palestinian archaeology 
has suffered a severe loss through the passing away of this gentle, wise, 
and lovable scholar. Those of us who knew him and worked with him will 
cherish his memory. 

The joint expedition of the American School of Oriental Research and 
Yale University at Jerash commenced March 31st, 1933, under the direction 
of the Director of the School, and lasted till the end of June. The work 
was limited to such tasks as would expedite the publication of the forth- 
coming volumes on the excavations at Jerash undertaken in previous 
seasons. A report of the work done will appear in an early issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

The work at Jerash being primarily of an architectural nature, after the 
first month it was not necessary for the Director to spend most of his time 
on the site. The three architects, Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, Mr. E. Bartow 
Miiller, and Mr. William Dickey Merrill were able to carry on the work 
after specific tasks were allotted to them. Dr. W. F. Stinespring, the Two 
Brothers Fellow, who acted as photographer and epigraphist, represented 
the Director during his absence from Jerash. Whenever time could be 
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found between his duties at Jerusalem and Jerash, the Director was occu- 
pied with the survey of archaeological sites in Transjordan, for which 
purpose the Executive Committee of the School had appropriated the sum 
of five hundred dollars. Some of these trips were made alone, others with 
Mr. Horsfield and Mr. Head of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities. 
The Transjordan Department of Antiquities also supplied a soldier to 
accompany these survey expeditions, which most of the time were made in 
regions where the respect engendered by a uniform proved of great assis- 
tance. The Director is most grateful to Mr. Horsfield and to Mr. Head for 
their generous and invaluable assistance, and for their unfailing courtesy 
and kindness. At the time of writing one hundred and twelve sites have 
been studied. Large quantities of material have been secured which will 
throw considerable light upon the Transjordan of Bronze and Iron Age 
times, and which will enable a more scientific study than hitherto possible 
of the route of the exodus. Very many Nabataean sites have been examined, 
with a resultant increase in knowledge of the extent and nature of the 
Nabataean kingdom in Transjordan. A short report on this survey will 
be published in one of the coming issues of the BuLLETIN. The complete 
material will be published later on. 

In ition to the material already published in the BuLtertin, the 


Director has published an article on “ Palestinian and Syrian Archaeology 
in 1932” in the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXXVII: 1, pp. 
160-172, and “A Note to Gen. 4, 11 ” in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, Vol. XIII, pp. 101-102. An article on the prehistoric rock- 
drawings of Kilwa, written jointly by Mr. and Mrs. George Horsfield and 
the Director, is to appear in one of the early issues of the American Journal 


of Archaeology. 
The School as a Center of Research 


All but two of the meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society were held 
ii the library of the American School. Following the established custom 
tea was served, the Director’s house being used for this purpose. At the 
first meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society, Mr. John Crowfoot gave 
an illustrated lecture on the ivories of Samaria, and the Director gave an 
illustrated lecture on the fourth campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, utilizing 
the slides which Dr. Albright had left with him for that purpose. In 
additio1 number of meetings of various kinds have been held at the 
School, it being generally considered a neutral meeting place. Mr. Norman 
Bentwich gave a series of four lectures on the subject of the League of 
Nations. The Palestine branch of the Association of University Women 
held its meetings at the School throughout the year. Mrs. John W. Crow- 
foot met with a special group of women from this Association, who formed 
a study circle interested in archaeology. Mr. and Mrs. John W. Crowfoot 
spent over a month at the School, working in a room placed at their dis- 
posal over hundreds of ivory fragments from Samaria. 


Director’s House 


The Director’s house, so carefully built and furnished with such excellent 
taste by Professor and Mrs. Chester C. McCown, has been a delightful 
place to live in. It has enabled the Director and his wife to entertain with 
ease large groups such as the members of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
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and to hold various functions for the purpose of presenting members of the 
staff of the School to the Jerusalem community, entertaining members of 
the student body and visitors, and meeting general social obligations. 
Professor Albright shared the house for about a month with the Director 
and Mrs. Glueck after the close of the expedition at Tell Beit Mirsim, prior 
to his return to Baltimore. It was a delight to have his company. After 
his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Rowe, who had decided to spend the year 
at the School, were invited to take over one wing of the Director’s house. 


Hostel 


After the close of the Summer School, the Director devoted himself to a 
reorganization of the administrative side of the School. Because of the 
fact that from about 1927 on the School hostel had been full or nearly so 
every academic session, the successive directors were compelled to enlarge 
the servant staff of the School considerably. The records indicated, however, 
that for the year 1932-1933 there would be a lower number of resident 
members of the School than in former years. Because of the general 
economic situation there was also the prospect of fewer people coming to 
Palestine for study. It was therefore deemed necessary to reduce expendi- 
tures in all directions, so as to operate the School and the hostel as 
economically as possible, without impairing the quality of service. It was 
hoped thus to operate the hostel at least without a loss. The housekeeper, 
who was doing only part time work, and was preoccupied with work else- 
where, was released. Her work was divided mainly between Mrs. Glueck, 
who was impressed into service, and the Secretary. He has kept the accounts, 
which seems to be a most satisfactory arrangement, while Mrs. Glueck took 
over all the other duties of the housekeeper, under the general supervision 
of the Director. One of the servants was detached from the School staff, and 
her work divided among those left. Other economies were effected with 
the resultant saving of about sixteen pounds a month, with no loss in the 
efficiency of running the School and hostel, and no lessened satisfaction to 
the residents of the School. There is a considerable unexpended balance 
in the funds of the School. The Director is exceedingly indebted to Mrs. 
Glueck for contributing her services and successfully assuming the duties 
of the housekeeper, and to the rest of the staff for their willingness to take 
on extra work, and for their general devotion to the interests of the School. 
The Secretary and Librarian, Mr. S. Vartabedian, who has been with the 
School for four years now, is a particularly valuable member of the staff. 

A number of archaeologists and scholars in related fields of investigation 
stayed in the hostel for varying periods of time. After Christmas, Dr. 
Clarence 8. Fisher accepted the invitation of the Director to take up his 
residence at the School. With the permission of the Annual Professor, he 
was given a room in the Annual Professor’s Apartment, and a large sitting 
room was assigned to him as a work-room. He spent the rest of the winter 
and the early part of the spring working on his monumental Corpus of 
Palestinian Pottery. He was kind enough to place the completed parts at 
our disposal for classroom use. Among others who resided at the School 
may be mentioned Miss M. A. Chubb, Mr. Harold D. Hill, and Miss G. 
Rachel Levy. members of the Iraq expedition of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago; Professor and Mrs. C. R. Morey, who also spent 
a night with us at Jerash; Professor Henry J. Cadbury, Honorary Lecturer 
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of the School, and Mrs. Cadbury, and their two young children, who stayed 
at the School from the end of May to the middle of July, occupying the 
Annual Professor’s quarters; Professor Harold Ingholt; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. M. Tipple. Among those who visited the School may be mentioned Dr. 
and Mrs. Harold H. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. G. Horsfield, Mr. H. Felconer, 
Sir Flinders Petrie, Professor Charles Breasted, Professor Samuel N. 
Harper, Professor and Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Felix Warburg, Mr. Edwin 
Warburg, Miss Gizela Warburg, Rabbi and Mrs. Abba Hillel Silver, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. W. 8. Ferguson, Professor and Mrs. George L. Robinson, 
Mr. J. L. Starkey, Mr. Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Browne. 


Building and Grounds 


The buildings and grounds were variously improved. A number of 
repairs were made, and some additional furnishings purchased. All of 
the rooms in the hostel were whitewashed. Some barred doors were put 
in the Director’s house. The rest of the roadway was given a stone founda- 
tion, and the lining of the roadway with stones, which had previously been 
partly done, was finished. A large new septic tank was built. The Director 
is indebted to Mr. E. N. Mohl for his kindness in having one of his 
engineers draw up the plans for the septic tank. During the water shortage 
in the summer of 1932, it was found that water was being stolen from 
unenclosed faucets in the back garden. It was necessary to enclose them 
with little metal boxes which could be locked. New linens and beds and 
blankets were purchased for the hostel. The west side of the garden in 
the inner court was terraced. New flower beds were laid out, and a number 
of garden chairs were purchased. Over three hundred and fifty new trees 


were planted. The Director is indebted to the Director of the Department 
of Agriculture, for the gift of two hundred small trees to the School. The 
other trees were purchased. The tennis court was resurfaced. 


Inbrary 

The Library has been used by a considerable number of archaeologists 
and other scholars, who have also availed themselves of the British School 
library, which has a room of its own. The acquisitions to the library during 
the year numbered 150. Among them were a number of gifts, which are 
gratefully acknowledged. They are listed at the end of the report with the 
names of the donors. Thanks to the Society of Biblical Literature, whose 
exchanges were received regularly throughout the year, it has not been 
necessary to purchase any biblical or theological journals. A number of 
journals have been exchanged directly for the BULLETIN and ANNUAL. The 
principal acquisitions of books by purchase are listed at the end of the 
report. A check of the books and journals in the library was made, and 
missing numbers were either traced or wherever possible replaced. All the 
books and journals which needed binding have received the proper attention. 

The cordial relations which have existed in the past between our School 
and the British School of Archaeology, the Department of Antiquities, the 
Ecole Biblique. the Hebrew University, and the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
have been maintained. It is a pleasure to acknowledge also here our thanks 
to Mr. E. T. Richmond, Director of the. Department of Antiquities of 
Palestine, and to the members of his staff, who have extended to us every 
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possible courtesy. Association throughout the year with Mr. and Mrs. Alan 
Rowe and with Dr. Clarence S. Fisher , during their residence at the School, 
has helped considerably to make the year pleasant. Dr. C. G. Cumming, 
the Annual Professor, was a tower of strength to the Director, assisting him 
in every possible way. It was a joy to be associated with him. To Pére 
H. Vincent I shall always be indebted for his friendly assistance and advice. 
Coming into close contact with him is one of the chief oe which the 
directorship of the School affords to its occupant. Dr. T. Canaan has stood 
by the School on every occasion, answering every call for medical assistance 
regardless of the hour of day or night. Fortunately no serious illness 
occurred during the year among the residents of the School. I am par- 
ticularly indebted to Professors James A. Montgomery and George A. 
Barton for their constant helpfulness and their most encouraging support. 
I was able to discuss the work of the School with them in Philadelphia be- 
fore leaving for Palestine, and was in constant communication with them 
throughout the year. Many conferences with Professor Burrows before his 
departure from Jerusalem, and with Professor Albright during his stay in 
Palestine at Tell Beit Mirsim and at the School, helped me orient myself 
with regard to the needs and policies of the School, which indeed were 
already more or less familiar to me from previous residence in the School. 
It was a pleasure to associate with old and new friends in Jerusalem. I 
am greatly indebted to Dr. Julian Morgenstern, President of the Hebrew 
Union College, and to its Board of Governors, for the leave of absence which 
made it possible for me to come to the School. 

It has been a rich and fascinating year, which has passed by all too 
quickly. My deep regret at leaving is tempered by the knowledge that the 
School is to be headed again by Professor Albright, who has already con- 


tributed so largely to its development. In his hands the future of the 
American School of Oriental Research is assured. 


NELSON GLUECK. 
Jerusalem, 
June 30, 1933. 


PARTIAL LIST OF GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 


Author Title Presented by 
Chomsky, W David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar..........Author 
Dougherty, R. P....The Sealand of Ancient Arabia ‘p 
Dunean, G. S... -An Introduction to Biblical Archace ee we 
Dunean, G. ee .Prehistoric Man. 
fo a. --- kecent Archaeological W oe" in “Pale atine. 

Gineek. Ni. sces -+-Das Wort Fesed.. 

Grant, E...........’Ain Shems Facavations . : 

Horsfield, G . Official Guide to Jerash with plan. 

Ingholt, H.........Quelques fresques récemment découvertes & 
PEIN cs vd setae eee hak ns See Ga hae 

MacDonald, E. M...The Position of Women as Reflected in 
Semitic Codes of Law 

Marcus, Ralph.....Divine Names and Attributes in Hellenistic 
Jewish Literature 

Saarisalo, A........Songs of the Druzes. Seer Pe ee 

Sarton, G Introduction to the Histors Yy of Science. 
MMMM chi 8 Bete chests eb. dei 3 5h Baia 
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Author 
Sellers, O. R.... 


Cornill, C. H. 
Duhm, B.. 


Reber, 
Budde, 


Cook, S. 
Cook, S. A. 


Rissfeldt, O. 
Gemayel, A. 
Haupert, R. 


Heller, ¢ 
Jeremias, 
Kadushin, 
Kramer, 
Kuhn, G. 


Mowinck 


Poebel, 


Schmidt, H........ 


Sidersky, D 


Volz es 


Wiener, H. M. 


Agrell, 


Lindblom, 
Fiirst, C. 


Sjévall, E 


Broneer, O. 

Fowler, H. N 
Stillwell, R 

Meritt, B. D 


Waterman, L 


Author 
Kappers, C. 1 
Post, G. E. 
Kustum, 


Author 


Aimé-Giron, 


Anderson, W. J. ¢ 


Spiers, R. 


the Cen Of Betht-Zear.. <5 is bctee ea e's 
.Das Buch Jcremia *, E. Grant 


.Zur Frage der E ntete he ung ae Ss Alphabets... 


.Uber einen 


.The Anthropology of the Near East....... 
.Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai 
. Materials for a Corpus of Arabic Documents 


Presented by 
Author 


Das Buch Jeremia 

Biblia Sacra. , hese See ses tee, cease a: Daher 
History of z Ancient Art. Bs May P 

Die biblische Paradiesges Sc hichte. A eee ee In 


. Ethical Monotheism in the Light of Com- 


parative Religion. 


.The Place of the Old “Testament ‘in “Modern 


Research 


.Der Cotte sknecht bei ‘De uterojesaja.. 
._L’hygiéne et la médecine & travers la Bible 
.The Relation of Codex Vaticanus and the 


Lucianic Text in the Books of the Kings. - 


Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta, 

.Die Passahfeier der Samaritaner.......... 
The Theology of Seder Eliahu 

The Verb in the Kirkuk Tablets. 

.Beitrige zur Erkldrung des stlomanisches n 


Spruchbuches 2 

.Die Chronologie der israelitischen ‘und ‘jiidi- 
schen Konige. ee rea Hear 

.Das appositionell bestimmte Pronomen der 
1. Pers Sing. in den westsemitischen In- 
Schriften und im Alten Testament 

Das Bodenrecht im sricoamnccaraiiinid des 
Esra 

.Les origines Sea 8 ‘lé ge adie s edmanin Sie 
le Coran et dans les vies des prophétes.. 


.Mose und sein Werk. 
.Posthumous Essays. 
-Die spitantike 


Alphabetmystik und die 


.Lund University 


Runenreihe 

neolithischen Schddel aus 
Arkadien 

Die Bedeutung der 
Grabuntersuchungen 


Skelettanalyse bei 


eel TC, a | | re ae ....-Am. Sch. of Cl. Stud. 


Corinth, Vol. 1. Text and Plates 
Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth 


Century .University of Mich. 


. Preliminary Report upon the B zcavations at 
Tell Umar, Iraq 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXCHANGES 
Title Presented by 


> 


Relating to the History of Syria under 
Mehemet Ali Pasha 


PARTIAL LIST OF PURCHASES 
Title Place and Date 


. Textes araméens d’Egypte..............-.Cairo, 1931 


The Architecture of Greece and Rome London, 1907 
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Author Title Place and Date 


Andrae, W Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens 
im alten Orient Berlin, 1930 
.Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra Halle, 1932 
The Letters of Gertrude Bell..............London, 1927 
Bodenheimer, F. S. Ergebnisse der Sinai-Expedition 1927 
and Theodor, O.. Hebriischen Universitat 
‘Judaism in the Greek Period........ 


Leipzig, 1929 
. Oxford, 1932 
Cantineau, Paris, 1932 
Clarke, S. and 

Engelbach, R.....Ancient Egyptian Masonry Oxford, 1930 
Contenau, G........ Manuel darchéologie orientale, 3 vols......Paris, 1927-1931 
Dalman, G......... Arbeit und Sitte in Palistina Giitersloh, 1932 
Ebeling, H..........2 Neubabylonische Briefe aus Uruk Berlin, 1930 
OU aE. See ear Egypto-semitic Studies Leipzig, 1930 
Engelbach, R.......The Problem of the Obelisks.............. New York, 1923 
hy ae, Sera Veuaegyptische Grammatik Leipzig, 1933 
rman, A. and Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache, 5 

Grapow, WRN oie socal nes oa Nampa ce sia vaca ei ale areca nea Leipzig, 1926-31 
Genouillac, H....... Céramique cappadocienne Paris, 1926 
Goodacre, H { Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzantine 

Empire ia ce sees s LORUODs LOSE 

Hempel, V. J . «Altes Testament ‘und Ge schichte. Giitersloh, 1930 
Hertzberg, H. W.. Der Prediger (Qohelet) Leipzig, 1932 
DCMI Ss Sino. orcs EIUDWPOOG 556555 oto oa 655 ohare varai'e(s sis 0,69 5) 013) 4, 0's 5ce RDA OE 
MacDonald, E Beth-Pelet II London, 1932 
Margolis, M. L.....The Book of Joshua in Greek Paris, 1931 
Mayer, L. A.......-Saracenic Heraldry. : ..-Oxford, 1933 
Meissner, B. and 

Ebeling, E........Reallexikon der Assyriologie Berlin, 1928 
Montet, Pierre..... Byblos et VEgypte Paris, 1928-29 
ee M. A......Hgyptian Temples..... ..London, 1931 
Musil, ‘ mye PUR MNOIET EOS 8a Soluce hin 's orale code sini ove Saners New York, 1927 
Oppeahetin, F. V.. Der Tell Halaf.. ......-Leipzig, 1931 
Petrie, F...........Ancient Gaza. Tell el Ajjal, Vv rol... London, 1931 
Petrie, Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World..London, 1930 
Pézard, M.........Qadesh ....... .- Paris, 1931 
Picard, Geological Re searches in the Judean De ert. .Jerusalem, 1931 
RGR MONT, Is. s sc wOCNOUGN CONGO 6 56s ioe 5 Ke Sisis'n ie esis Oxford, 1931 
Rostovtzeff, M......4 History of the Ancient World Oxford, 1932 
Schifer, H . Von dgyptischer Kunst Leipzig, 1922 
Sukenik, E, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha....London, 1932 
Sukenik, E. Jiidische Graber Jerusalems um Christi 

Geburt Jerusalem, 1931 

Paris, 1931 


Thureau-Dangin, F..Arslan Tash 
. Berlin, 1931 


Unger, E Babylon. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 


T'o the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 
I have the honor to submit the following report of the Baghdad Se hool 
for the year 1932-1933. 


During that season the School in conjunction with the University Museum 
‘f the University of Pennsylvania continued the work of excavating Tell 
Billah and Tepe Gawra in northern Iraq. The expedition was under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Bache, our Field Director. Our Fellow, Dr. Arthur 
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Charles Piepkorn, and Honorary Fellow, Dr. Cyrus Gordon, were epi- 
graphists and efficient members of the staff. Field Director Bache gives 
the following account of the work: 


To George A. Barton, Director: 


Sir: 
I have the honor to submit the following report: 


The third campaign at both sites began on November Ist, 1932 and con- 
tinued until April 4th, 1933. The staff of the Expedition was: 


Charles Bache—-Field Director. 

Paul Beidler—Architect, Assistant Director. 
Elisabeth B. B. Bache—Registrar. 

Cyrus Gordon—Epigrapher. 

E. Bartow Muller—Architect. 

Arthur C. Piepkorn—Fellow of the School. 
Immanuel Ben-Dor—Archaeologist. 

Stella Ben-Dor—Chemist and Restorer. 


Photography was splendidly cared for by Dr. Peipkorn, who added this 
to his other tasks. Mr. Muller was responsible for almost all of the object- 
drawings, although every member of the staff made contributions to his 


cepartment. 

On Tepe Gawra the 1Xth and Xth strata were completely excavated, and 
on Tell Billah, the southwestern corner was taken down through the 
Persian (Achaemenian) and Assyrian (Tiglath-Pilesar 1) levels. Results 
of the work have already been reported on in the BULLETIN of the A. 8. O. R. 
Nos. 49, 50 and 51. 

There were a goodly number of “ high-lights ” of the Season. The period 
of the bank moratorium in March is one that will be remembered by us all 
for many years. It was solely due to Mr. Skrimshire, Manager of the 
Zastern Bank in Mosul, that we were able to carry on without having to 
postpone a pay-day and explain to the workmen that our credit fundamentally 
was sound, and that the financial disruption was merely temporary—a most 
difficult position to hold when several hundred uneconomically-minded men 
need their money. 

The average number of workers employed on both sites was about 300. At 
times, we had as many as 400, and at others, 100, depending on the type 
of work required. 

Division of our finds was held on March 21. Dr. Jordan, Director of 
the Iraq Department of Antiquities, with his usual justice in this difficult 
task, allowed us to retain a fair share of objects, which have been recently 
unpacked at the University Museum, and, it is to be hoped, will shortly 
be placed on exhibition. 

The Field-Director would like to take advantage of this opportunity to 
thank each member of the Staff for his whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
cooperation during the entire season. And perhaps even greater thanks are 
due to both sponsorng institutions for their loyal support and encourage- 
ment to the Expedition. 

tespectfully submitted, 
CHARLES BACHE. 
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Mr. Bache is our Field-Director during the current year, and our Fellow- 
ship is held by Dr. Cyrus Gordon. It was our intention to continue during 
the present winter the exploration of the two mounds named above, but 
luring last summer and autumn conditions developed in Iraq which made 
hat impossible. Mr. Bache is accordingly working at the University 
\fuseum in Philadelphia, and the Committee on the Baghdad School has 
ppointed Professor Nelson A. Glueck of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Annual Professor, and is sending him out to continue his archaeological 
urvey of Southern Transjordan and Northwestern Arabia. Dr. Gordon, our 
Fellow, will be attached to this expedition. 

The Director has made some progress during the year in filing the 
lacunae in the Ward Library, but much remains to be done. The work 
involves much detail, and, for one who has many other exacting duties, it 
is hardly possible to make rapid progress. Some important gaps have been 
filled in and orders for files of periodicals with which to fill out our sets 
have been placed with booksellers, who are endeavoring to secure second 
hand copies for us, and the work will be pushed to completion. 

In the deaths of Professor Edward Chiera and Professor Raymond P. 
Dougherty, the Baghdad School has suffered irreparable losses. Both had 
served the School in the field, both were under appointment as Annual 
Professors to go out again in successive years, and both were members of the 
Baghdad School Committee. We mourn their loss as friends, and we sadly 
miss their counsel in our work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GrorcE A. BARTON, 
November 28, 1933. Director. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS 
Balance per Report for Year Ending June 30, 1932................... $12,462.16 


Contributions: 
ee ee IE PRIIIOINING 5 5S l6.mo treed wo .0:s V6.0 ds o%% $544.16 
To Baghdad School Expense and Library 735.00 
To Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research Fund 185.00 
To Jerusalem School Expense and Library 3,870.00 
To Publication of Jerusalem Volume 150.00 
To General Endowment 2,005.50 
————_——— 7,489.66 
Appropriations: 
Rockefeller Foundation for Expenses............... $42,500.00 
Rockefeller Foundation for Investment 8,769.58 
Yale University for Expedition at Jerash........... 2,100.00 
——————__ 53,369.58 
Income from Investments: 
I III 55 OF 06. 9°. duc lS dead 0s wlae os’ ce $2,303.51 
Jastrow Memorial Fund 45.90 
John P. Peter’s Memorial Fund 19.80 
Schofield Fund 25.00 
—_—____—_—__—_ 2,394.21 





Interest on Unewpended Balances: 
Rockefeller: Foundation -.. 2.2... 05 ssc cs ccc we we eke ss $288.09 
Bank Balances 9.08 
—— 297.17 
389.94 


$76,402.72 
PAYMENTS 
Publications: 
TERRE BERS See, EES FE POT LEP aT ESE fy ee $1,762.47 
ee ETE os Gs b5u Sie so oes Sie v shee s aloe aeTgR 835.78 
———_—_—— $2,598.25 
The Baghdad School: 
21.41 
500.00 
000.00 


Library 
Balary Ol WaClD) DRPOONON . oi. ko... Gas Gi eee i 2, 
Fellowship 2, 


SRICEPRIIONN), 555 side BA ao cd once sw Eva Wiese sme 7h a eee 
——__ ---—- 4,557.79 


The Jerusalem School: 
SET, OL UI SAOMROOE oon 5 os 3s oss ec ne oe sth 
RRR Ol FPRPOONOE 2.05 os 5b os ee a ce eh oe eicleieee wore 
Expenses of. the Director: :....... 0556 se es seeeee es 
TAIAGOR POPNOW BNID es .05 v6 Tien bio 0 5.9 0 aheayels a Dales nosis 
SNE RUNNIN a SB Sat cy x.» 4 eip's' 0 <,0 ofa ss aaa ee es 
Appropriations for Maintenance................... 


$2,000.00 
4,300.00 
250.00 
1,500.00 
5.25 
2,601.02 
—- 10,656.27 
Salary of Professor of Archaeology in Both Schools:................ 2,800,01 
Appropriations Made: 
University Museum-Baghdad ‘School Excavation at 
Mosul Sraq 
Excavation at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra......... 3,000.00 
Jerusalem School Excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim.... 2,500.00 


Jerusalem School-Yale Excavation at Jerash........ 4,492.00 
—__—- - 11,492.00 


$1,500.00 


General Expenses: 
Salaries 
Sundries 


$4,000.00 
1,191.81 

5,191.81 
Investments Made: 
General Bndowmoent-Pund :»-:. 67 e560 O00 oN ae SAV n ostohind 18,469.27 
54.25 


petance:on Hand tJune 30, 1933............. 220i. bite Kaas Ss Lev itd ka 20,583.07 


$76,402.72 


We have examined the books and securities of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1933, and, in our 
opinion, the above statements correctly reflect the transactions for the year, 
and the financial condition of this institution at June 30th, 1933. 


WHEELER, CrosBiz & CoMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Widener Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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